A Brief Selection of Zappa’s Albums by Alan Brooks 


The first release by Frank Zappa and The Mothers of Invention was ‘Freak 
Out’, 1966. The tracks are loosely connected, sharing blues, serious 
influences, and parodies of pop. He saved the last three tracks until the end, 
as tribal freak-outs; listeners at that time might have been turned off—and 
might have turned the phonograph off, if the three had been placed earlier 
on. Highlights are the more conventional ‘You Didn’t Try To Call Me’, ‘I’m Not 
Satisfied’ and ‘You’re Probably Wondering Why I’m Here’. The concluding 
freak outs are mostly ‘jungle’ rhythms & ‘jungle’ chanting. 

‘Lumpy Gravy’ came next, but didn’t work the way Zappa wanted it to, 
because the record company insisted it contain vocals. So he layered on 
dialogue, vocal sounds, and noises of all kinds. The better instrumental 
version of ‘Lumpy Gravy’ was released later, and left off the slapdash humor 
which Zappa never wanted on the album. 

‘Absolutely Free’ was the next offering, where more freaking out was slowly 
introduced, freaking out saved for the penultimate track, the medley ‘Brown 
Shoes Don’t Make It’. As ‘Lumpy Gravy’, this is a whole, rather than more of 
an album of songs. Includes ‘Plastic People’; ‘Duke of Prunes’. 

We're Only In It For The Money’ comes next, jam packed with stuff. As with 
‘Absolutely Free’, it is more ‘holistic’, for lack of a better description, and 
cannot be dissected. Nothing stands out, All stands out. Widely considered 
his ‘best’ release. 

‘Uncle Meat’ was when the wraps were taken off—the gloves were taken off. 
It has to be listened to, not described. The jacket ‘art’ is about disease and 
plagues, plus teeth. Anti-art. It features chamber and even medaeval music. 
Also very twisted doo wop. A ship of ‘love’ sonic attack. 

‘200 Motels’ was released a couple of years later, in 1971. It is another 
album which should be listened to as a whole, instrumental segments and 
conventional songs in two long discs. It is in a mock-show biz format: Big 
Band and orchestra.—— 

‘Just Another Band From LA’ and ‘Fillmore East ‘71’ are live aloums; 
mediocre sound quality, but good music. ‘The Turtles’ duo provide most of 
the vocals, including a parody of their big hit: ‘Happy Together’. 


‘Overnight Sensation’ is when Zappa decided to become more conventional, 
but it works, just barely. It was designed to appeal to a Rock audience, the 
standout song being ‘Fifty Fifty’; containing a violin solo by Jean Luc Ponty. 
The rest of Zappa’s ‘70s output is worth listening to, yet there’s not much 
New involved in it. ‘Joes Garage’ is a special ‘70s album, from the end of the 
decade. Disco-influenced. Sausage eating and detergent-snorting influenced; 
musicians in prison. 

1983’s The Man From Utopia’ is when Zappa became truly ‘80s, however 
critics unfairly pan it: because they want more of the same they’d heard 
from him in the past. It’s actually a refreshing release, the title track is 
positively joyous pop-rock. There is much updated ‘50s music in the album: 
‘The Radio Is Broken’ lampoons old-time science fiction films. ‘Luigi And The 
Wiseguys’ is an unusual ‘50s song, a doo wop track concerning the Mafia. 
The descending backing minor key vocals are both interesting and 
depressing. At the end—last-but-not least—is the high-quality instrumental 
‘Moggio’. Jazz from hell. 

The final release covered here is the mid-point of the ‘80s decade: ‘Frank 
Zappa Meets The Mothers Of Prevention’, regarding censorship. Censors 
didn’t like Zappa and he didn’t like them, thus he, in the lengthiest [12 minutes] 
track of FZMTMOP, sonically altered public testimony from government hearings; 
making testifiers sound like beeping jackals/beeping monkeys/beeping robots, and 
beeping whathaveyouse. The rest is mostly standard pop, as well as a couple of 
synclavier pieces. 


